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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Essai sur V 'esthetique de Descartes. Rapports de la doctrine cartesiennc 
avec la litterature classique francaise au XVII' Steele. Par Emile 
Krantz. 2 e ed. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1898. — pp. iv, 376. 
When one considers that Descartes wrote nothing on beauty, and that 
the first work on philosophical aesthetics in France was not published till 
nearly a century after his death, an essay of the extent of the one before us 
on Descartes' s ^Esthetics appears a somewhat extraordinary performance. 
It is, of course, abstractly conceivable that what Descartes did not say but 
might have said, what, in fact, he would have said if he had written on the 
subject, might be deduced from certain of his other doctrines or from the 
general spirit of his philosophy as a whole ; but such a direct construction 
of his aesthetic principles would scarcely be very lengthy, and is certainly 
not what is attempted here. The aim of the present work is to show that 
French classical literature is the expression of principles conformable to 
and derived from the Cartesian philosophy. If, therefore, the leading title, 
Essai sur V esthetique de Descartes has any distinct meaning, it can 
only mean this : French classical literature is dominated by principles of 
art which reflect the spirit and are due to the influence of Descartes' phil- 
osophy : Descartes' aesthetics, therefore, are the aesthetics of French 
classical literature. The construction would be indirect, and the process 
might be expected to be lengthy. 

Whether M. Krantz intends that this conclusion shall be drawn, and that 
this is the meaning of his method, is not certain. He does not make the 
inference explicit. His efforts are directed to establishing what we have 
regarded as the premise. This implies two distinct and separable proposi- 
tions : French classical literature is based on principles congruent with 
Descartes' s philosophy, and French classical literature derives its principles 
from the influence of Descartes' s philosophy. The first proposition is more 
easily demonstrated than the second, and may be regarded as established 
by the essay. The fact that in the Discours Descartes proclaimed his in- 
dependence of the ancients, whereas French classical literature is based 
on imitation of the ancients, proves nothing to the contrary ; for Descartes' s 
independence is independence of method, not of results, and the classicists' 
imitation of the classics is far from being complete. In this connection, the 
author opposes the exaggeration of Descartes' s originality with the not un- 
just remark that Descartes may as truly be called the last of the scholastics 
as the first of the moderns. And in any case, the theoretical objection is 
completely overborne by the evidence here presented from the literature 
itself that the theory and practice of the classicists harmonize in all impor- 
tant respects, and even in matters of detail, with principles expressed or 
implied in the Cartesian philosophy. In spite of this, we cannot agree with 
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our author that, in the famous "quarrel between the ancients and the 
moderns, " it is Boileau who is the true son of Descartes and not Perrault. 
For while what has just been said is prefectly true, it is not the whole 
truth. Descartes has another side. If his originality is not as great as has 
sometimes been represented, he is the first of the moderns notwithstanding. 
He is modern not merely in the freedom of his speculation, but — and this 
especially — in his appreciation and use of the spirit and methods of empirical 
research. The last part of the Discours is as characteristic as the first. 
Looking to this side of Descartes' philosophy, the romanticists might as well 
claim to be Cartesian as the classicists. This, then, is our first objection : 
it is certain that the classicists wrought in the Cartesian spirit, but it is not 
certain from which side Descartes would have himself attempted to de- 
velop his aesthetic theories ; it is quite possible he might have sought a 
development from both. 

The second objection is that the other proposition mentioned, namely, 
that French classical literature derived its principles from the influence of 
Descartes's philosophy, cannot be proved. There is another possible ex- 
planation of their congruence, one, we think, on the whole, much more 
probable. It is possible, namely, that what is common to both was de- 
rived largely from a common source. The philosophy of an age formu- 
lates something of the same fundamental consciousness which in another 
form is expressed in its art. This seems to have been conspicuously the 
case in the seventeeth century. The age was an age of rationalism inspired 
by the genius of the antique. The turbulence of the earlier Renaissance 
had given place to a more contained enthusiasm for the classical spirit, its 
intellectuality, its self-restraint, its good sense. Boileau' s E art poetique, 
here analyzed ad tadium through nearly 1 50 pages in the endeavor to 
show the Cartesian character of its minutest details, is in imitation of 
Horace, and in the main derived from him. The rules of the three unities, 
here said to reflect the spirit of Descartes, were really supposed to be de- 
rived from Aristotle. Racine himself refers to the poetics of Aristotle as 
the authority for his theory of dramatic composition and, in expressing his 
obligations to Homer and Euripides, takes occasion to remark that the taste 
of Paris agrees with that of Athens. All this is, of course, familiar to M. 
Krantz, for the illustrations are taken from his pages ; but he seems to us 
to underestimate its importance, and to exaggerate the special influence of 
the philosopher. The classics were imitated and admired, he says in effect, 
only because they were supposed to express, not the spirit of the ancients 
merely, but the rational and universal spirit of humanity ; but this conception 
of the universal reason in humanity as something preeminently adorable is 
peculiarly Cartesian. This claims for Descartes an excess of originality. 
The author forgets the underlying rationalism of the times, and that Des- 
cartes is their child. This is not to say, of course, that Descartes had no 
influence on the literature. 

M. Krantz is not unaware of the distinction and separability of the two 
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propositions pointed out above. "We proposed," he says in his con- 
clusion, "to show the influence of the Cartesian philosophy on classic art 
or at least, if the influence is disputed, to point out the features common to 
both" (p. 361). But after a few pages, in which he does nothing but enu- 
merate these common features, he concludes : "Thus classic art accepts 
from the Cartesian philosophy the three distinct data which make up an 
aesthetics — its ideal, its criterion, and its rules of composition" (p. 365). 
The vacillation, the confusion, the rapid shifting from one standpoint to 
another, indicated by the words we have italicized, is characteristic. 

When the first edition of the book appeared, crowned by the French 
Academy, sixteen years ago, M. Bouillier, of the Institute, wrote a severe 
criticism of it, charging deception to the title, gross exaggeration to the 
main contention, non sequitur to the argument, the use of extraordinary 
formulas to express simple things to the style, and inexactness in the inter- 
pretation of Descartes. He concedes to the author skill in literary analysis 
and considerable subtlety in the elaboration of his theme ; but what in the 
theme itself is true is not new, and what is new is not true (Rev. Ph., 
Nov., 1882, pp. 556-562). It will be seen from the above that we sub- 
scribe in part to this criticism. We are unwilling, however, to adopt the 
magistral severity of tone of the historian of Cartesianism. We find the 
book an exceedingly clever and instructive, in the main interesting, and in 
parts epigrammatic and brilliant, piece of work, but, as regards its final 
purpose, inconclusive. 

H. N. Gardiner. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Seth. Third edition, revised 

and enlarged. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. — pp. xvi, 

47o. 

The present edition of Professor Seth's work retains all the distinctive 
features which have marked the earlier editions. In its underlying unity 
of thought, its mediation between the theories of the two chief historical 
schools, its skillful interweaving of historical and critical matter, as well as 
in the charm of its literary quality and its freedom from conventional text- 
book form, the identity of the book is strictly preserved. But a close ex- 
amination shows that its revision has been most thorough, extending even 
to minute details. Of still greater interest are the additions to the body of 
the work, which include one entirely new chapter — that upon ' Moral Pro- 
gress.' These additions are of such significance as to demand more than 
a mere reference. 

To the first chapter of the ' Introduction ' is appended a section upon 
' Aspects of the Ethical Problem, ' which, although brief, will be of ser- 
vice to the beginner in the study, who needs to have the chief problems 
clearly defined, if his reading is to be fruitful. The ' good ' is indicated 
as the central problem, and to it are related, in a thoroughly teleological 
view, the notions of 'right,' 'virtue,' and 'duty.' Thus to the question 



